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*3000 TO *5000 A YEAR 


AND A BIG PERMANENT PAYING BUSINESS 


We want a good man in cach community to work with us on 
our wonderful new plan. We want Special Agents everywhere 
to travel by automobile and handle our immense retail business 
and we equip these agents with latest model Ford Touring Cars. 


This Offer is Open to You 


No matter who you are or where you live. Noexperience mecepeary: 
We teach you everything. No capital required. Evorything fornished. 
Splendid chance to make $3000 to $4000 per year and get this autome- 
bile besides, Write us at once—today. Don’t put ito®. Fulidetails 
of our plan, how to get started, etc., will be sent’at once. 


WILBUR STOCK FOOD CO., 809 Michigan St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 







‘This department, which is conducted by eminent specialists and experts in the various branches 
‘of agricultural science and practical, business farming, will keep our readers posted on the latest 
scientific discoveries and teach them the best methods of operating in order to obtain GREATER 
FARM PROFITS AND BETTER HOME LIVING. 



























bbe interesting and instructive to ali who are concerned in farming. 
Write your questions plainly on one side of the paper only; give your full name and address, 
and direct your letter to COMFORT’S MODERN FARMER, Augusta, Maine. 
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milked in a stable and mosquitoes get_in 
burn some pyrethrum powder on a hot 
just before turning the cows in to be 
milked and the insects will be numbed at once 


Thinning Fruit 
OOD fruit of the best quality 1s not 




























produced under natural conditions. |and not a song or a bite will be heard or felt 
Man must assist nature if he wishes/all night. Try this in the home, if the pesky RORY, =; ri = be 

the best. Nature usually produces too |“‘sketters” get in, despite screens. The stable|first grass in spring is peculiarly rich and re-|luded to in the above. Both factors to the breed- 
much—more fruit sets under ordinary | should be screened and darkened and kept clean, |quires no added feeding material, and this seems |ing proposition must of necessity be sound if wo 


are to expect sound progeny and the stallion 19 
sometimes at fault, but tm our experience moro 
trouble is due to breeding unsound mares, An- 
other thing to be remembered is that one good 


to be further borne out by the fact that preg- 
Plies breed in manure piles and these should |nant cows turned onto new grass in spring fre 
not be allowed anywhere near the butldings. It is] quently ¢go down” and succumb, to milk fever, 
best for most of the cows tO be dry in late sum-| Just as they do wi richly fed on grain and 
mer-time and to haye their calves in fall for |given too little exercise in winter. We may argue, pent does not counteract another bad one in 
winter dairying, but if they have to milk through | then, that it is uni easary to add grain to the | breeding. A mare with bad hocks cannot be ex- 
the summer they chiefly need succulence in their grass ration; but it soon becomes ap-| pected to throw sound colts from a stallion with 
feed. Green grass will give this at first, but as|parent that when the grass commences to change | sound hocks; the hocks of both mare and horse 
s getting short and dry there should |Im chem{cal constituency that other food should| must be sound to accomptish this end. From 
i f green crops coming along for|be added to supply the deficiency and keep the | what has been said it will be seen that success 
by which is meant cutting and hauling |animals milking or growing profitably. It is|in brooding horses les in selecting the best 
to the cows in yards. It is a much better plan|argued by many that the chief adv of feed-| breeding stock that can be obtained. So much 
to have a “pup” silo, for summer use: It is a]ing grain to milch cows on grass that the |{s this the fact that unless sound stock can be 
Small silo, narrow and tail and not to be opened | food tempts the cows tp come up at might and | used it Is best to remain out of the breeding Dust: 
until the ‘silage is needed in late summer. Then |stand quietly to be milked. They are ness, as ander adverse circumstances and con- 
it is to be fed off deeply enough every day to|Posed to be more comfortable aud quiet ditions results can but be disappointing. 
prevent mold. That is the object of having the| position, and this, of course, adds to a 
silo narrow. It has been found that feeding on| milk-giving capacity, or to progress tovjards ma- Weaning the Calf 
good corm silage in summer gives better results| turity or fitness for market ns beef. A» we see it,| 
gna profits thaa. “soiling.” then, the grass is at first full fecd, but as| There is a very critical time in the life of-every 
when calves are weaned from 
{their dam's milk or from artificial hand f 


soon’ as the files commence to trouble and the|calf and that is 
Cut the Hay in Season of milk onto other foods in preparation for the 


spring rains to cease, so that the cattle take less 
comfort pon grass ‘and derive from the grass | of ents 8, a 
Each year thousands eres of fit hay are| less nutriment, a jonal food becomes a neces-| Winter feeding season. ‘nis is the time en 
Sacticallipcerasted ripe Sat ra gy Pin 7 Tueleity. It 1s at this time of the season that the| that precious commodity “calf flesh” is commonty 
eed should not be allowed to ripen. Ripening | Wise man will begin to cut fodders especially | lost, and once lost it fs almost impossible to re- 
Seeds draws much of the nourishment of the plant | Provided for dry times by successive seedings! gnin. In fact we are strongly of the opinios 
into the ds and this is of little use to the| While grass was at its best. spe have that where a calf Or other young animal is al 
farmer. as the seed 1s sold, or it shakes out be-|taught a host of stockmen that grass cannot | lowed to lose the first flesh and condition made 
fore feeding. If it were fed it would be found altogether be depended upon to carry the cattle | from milk that d er be so good 
of comparatively little value, compared with | through to winter and they have found it advis- | as it otherwise woul This indeed 4 
grain, The threshed hay is poor food for animals, |able to provide an abundance of adjunct food such | the conclusion of the be eders, and they ar 
Specialy for pregnant ones, It is too. woody |S Tye, oats, corn fodder, sorghum, rape, roots, | therefore very particular to guard against this 
and bulky and the celluioses it contains is indiges- | 8nd pumpkins on which to depend to augment the {carly loss in every way possible, it may be 
i Cut Timothy when the pollen has shed 9 | Pastures when put to the greatest strain, It is | stated that the chief cause of loss of early Bosh 
it will not be dusty; or it may_be cut just|f great importance then to bave good pastures \is indigestion. It is not so mach a lack of food 
before pollen is seen, “In a field of mixed red|@fd not to overstock them. but as Important to|as a condition or quailty of food which leads. 
vores dad ‘Timothe the rule is to cut when the|ave @ good supply of other food to fall back |to derangement of the stomach. When a calf has 
Glover heads are turning brown; but this is not|UPOm When the grass requires a rest in order | been getting sweet milk and other palatable 
& sate tule, unless It happens that the Timothy |to recover from too severe grazing and lack of | food right along and is suddeniy made to subsist 
is in the right stage of growth, Cut clover when|molsture. As grass after the first flush is said | upon sour milk, meal and coarse fodders it goes 
ripening but not when dead i, For seed the|to make what Prof. Henry bas called “watery | back in condition. It cannot be denied that there 
clover. the threshed | flesh,” grain has to be given in addition to it to's nourishment sufficient in the food offered to 
counteract this tendency. When grain is high.! keep the calf in condition. ‘The feeder forgets, 
priced it will be a very questionable proceeding however, that the youngster ix not accustomed 
to feed it on good grass without counting tho the new rations and so cannot digest and assimi- 
= will do well to ayold such late them to gain what is required to maintain 
made, ‘The result is that the calf 


conditions than can be matured to per-| Haul the manure out and spread it as made. 
fection. Hence man can assist nature by thin- 

uing fruit and thus reducing the number to be 
matured. ‘The tree or vine then throws all its 
energy into the small aumber that remain and 
brings them to @ high standard of perfection, 


When to Thin 


‘The best time to thin is immediately after the} 
fruit has set and grown to sufficient size so that 
the poorest can be easily discarded, Thin just as 
soon as you can do this. Don’t put it off or else 
much of ‘the energy and food matter stored in the 
tree will go into the fruit that is picked off 
and be wasted. This should be saved for the 
production of the high class fruit that remains, 
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How to Thin 


Don't be afraid to thin too much. If the tree 

is set full, from one half to three fourths of ail 
the fruit set can be picked off and the quality 
very greatly improved with very little effect on 
the total yield. It is better to have six to ten 
nice, well developed bunches of grapes per vine 
than twenty or thirty inferior ones. It is far bet 
ter to raise five bushels of choice high colored 
apples per tree than tem bushels each, fit only| 
for cider. 
Thin so as to distribute the fruit well over 
the tree. Give every bunch or individual fruit 
room and thin so as to let in the sunlight and air. 
Fruit should be left so there is plenty of room 
to grow without crowding. Sunlight is essential 
to high color and good air circulation necessary to 
Keep off disease. 

About the time this number of ComrorT 
reaches its readers fruit in many sections will 
be ready for thinning. if high quality is de- 
sired no grower should neglect this important 
matter. If you don't believe in thinning try 
it once on two or three trees and vines just to 
see how it works. Select two trees as nearly 
alike as possible in all other respects and thin 
one but do not thin the other. e best way to 
convince ourselves of the truth or falsity of any 
theory is by trial if trial be easily ible. Any- 
one can try the thinning of fruit and see for him- 


self. 
Summer Care of Milk 



























Tadigestion 

falling away, 

need of suppl: a - od to. were 
ee finging food instead 


ae ‘but we see 


rood mares. 


feel 





jae care urest, _be taken to clean art 4 ‘of the animals in first-class 
w befor Cows | Should be taken and Td fee 
ie dy ot eat pasture ate sure" Ea Save | mice any. Yel) ge very good food at beat [aE Gi eetict weather aid thi’ we bile 
mud and filth on their udders and flanks. | and is quite uait for horses ripe. In them | foe SErSe Se we. ve 
‘This must be brushed off and these places it causes a form of lameness of the hocks that entteat ecceatiaa or tua eesti made In th 
with a damp cloth if te to be simulates rheumatism. Much trouble was experi- | #sticultural operations of the best of thy 
‘ a o unr aie cons, at milking time carly and cot a2 uc inbe cared or beeen = tect Brood Mi 
iol it cows al 'y cut as mo as can cal for ir 
apr 4 af ainty, |i each day. Cock the hay if the. weather Selecting — 






reatens rain. It is much better to get a lotof| We are sorry to learn from many parts of the 
hay cut and cocked than to let it stand uncut to/country that farmers are breeding Hn sorts of 
ripen in threatening weather, mares to such stallions aa they can the most 
readily patronize, One correspondent writes: 





Cooling 


The second precaution that must be taken if 
good milk is to be-prodyced “during the ‘hot 
‘weather is cooling. As soon as milk fs drawn it 

, should be immediately cooled. No matter how 
clean and careful the milker may be, some. few, 
bad germs are certain to get into the milk. ‘These 
will multiply very rapidly in warm milk but much 
more slowly if the milk is cool. The usual cooling 
process is aeration, that is, letting it run through 
a strainer containing many small holes and placed 
a few feet above the can. The tiny streams of 
milk coming in contact with the air are cooled 
very rapidly as they fail, Besides this, the air 
destroys many of the germs and carries away bad 
odors. 


Keeping Clean and Coot 


After this the milk must be kept both clean 
and cool until delivered. It may best be kept cool 
by placing the can in a tub of cool water over 
night, or in a spring or trough of running water 
especially fixed for that purpose. The morning’s 
milk should be aerated the same ag the night's 
milk, but it should not be put in the same can if 
highest quality is desired. Under no considera- 
tion should the milk can be left in the barn over 
night. Milk must always be kept away from bad 
‘odors because it absorbs them yery readily, It is 
far better to leav> the can covered, without any 
further cooling, out in the open air, than it is to 

lace it amcovered in coo! running’ water in the 
baru, though neither practice is desirable, 

On the road to delivery the milk cans should 
be covered with canvas or tarpaulin to keep off 
the dust. But the cover must itself be clean. It 
is of little value to throw a dusty cover over 
the cana as this may serve to get more dust into 
tho milk than it keeps out. ge 

The whole problem of producing and delivering 








high grade milk may be summed up in these 
words: Keep all dirt out, produce clean milk, 

i cat and keep it clean and cool from start to 
nish, 


The Cow in Hot Weather 


There is no profit in_pasturing cows on bare 
fields in hot weather. ‘The work of fighting files 
and the torment caused by the pestiferous insects 
will offset any advantage gained from dry grass. 
It ts simply torture to let cows, and brood mares, 
stand and pound and switch in an unshaded pas- 
ture in fly time in summer. At such times, too, 
no young calf should run on grass. It will be 
Sure to infest itself with lung worms and will 
waste calf fiesh, and that is a loss that can 
never be wholly made good. Provide the dairy 
cows with a clean, sheltered yard with a shed to 
Fun to and an abundant suppl of clean, cool 
water. Here let them feed during the day and 
sleep at night. They may be stanchioned at 
milking-time if thought necessary and if the 
district ts infested wi ene @ fly repeli- 
ing mixture should be spray upon the animals 
grery morning or night. it is a good plan to 
do the spraying just before milking, 


Sweet Corn for Fodder 


If it appears that the pastures are going 
| to “play out” carly it 1s not too late to seed some 
adjacent land to successive crops of sweet cora, 
drilled in, Plow a strip along the edge of the 
pasture and hurdle it Seed there and when 
the corn comes up green and juicy, and the grass 
is getting brown, cut it daily and throw it over 
the fence for the colts and their dams, The 
youngsters will thrive apace if their dams are 
80 fed to help in the milk forming business. ‘The 
seed should be put in, a few tows at a time, at 
intervals of one week, so as to give a succession 
of green fodder, In the same way catch crops 
of rape, peas and oats, and millet, may be pro- 
vided for summer cutting, bat corn is best and 
maxes the largest amount of fodder. Some prefer 
large southern corn to sweet corn, or use “en- 
silage corn” as It 1 termed, but it seems fn many 
cases that the sweet corn ripens more quickly and 
supplies more nutrient material than the fast 
growing, large, somewhat “washy” south rn corn 
Use that corn which does best when late sown 
but sow corn for the purpose indicated here and 
never bite the pastures bare when they are 
drought-stricken in late summer. Animals suffer 
during the process and the pastures are Injured in 
a way that proves permanent. | Better feed 
mares and foals and ail young stock in sheltered 
shaded yards, away from files and direct sun 
when the weather is hot and muggy and the 
pasture gragses withered. The green sweet corn 
fodder provides needed succulence which is not 
fully furnished by even the best and coolest of 
drinking water. 


Feeding Grain on Grass 


When cows or feeding cattle are first tumed 
out upon new grass in spring, they apparently 
do wonderfully well. The cows give a greatly 
Angmented Sow of milk, while the steers become 
sleek and polished. As regards the milk, however, 
\the quantity is increased, but the quality, 
as butter is concerned, ts not generally by 
to have improved. Yet spring grass is Nature's 
particalar provision for the young calf or foal 
or lamb, and we are all aware that the first 
| milk produced from such food ts expected by na- 
ture to possess the most strengthening, growing 
properties. It is supposed to be particularity 
jrich in nitrogenous matters for the requirements 
Jof the youngster and gradually becomes more 
diluted In this respect as the 
and the character of the grass changes in com- 
position. The first milk ofethe cow or mare after 
| parturition is called “colostrum,” and it is this 
{milk that is so strong In nitrogenous material, 
| Its purpose at frat is not only to nourish, but to 
remove the “meconium” from the intestines of 
the youngster. After the meconium (intestinal 
fecal matter) has been purged away, tho milk 
| gradually changes and is soon Gt for human use 
Jand then, as indicated already, gradually lee 
sens in nitrogenous richness, ‘This belng the 






































¢ cows lease, we can doubticas Ggure correctly that the |pecialiy free from the unsoundnesses we bave 





far | and dred them to a good horse, thinking to reap a 
eved | reward from this cheap breeding material 


season advances | of a host of troubles to which horses are heir. 


“Any old thing in the way of a mare is considered 
good enough to breed from.” We had thought 
that this sort of foolishness was a thing of the 
past, but it seems that much that has been writ- 
ten ‘and said against the breeding of unsound 
mares has fallen to the ground and proved use- | 
leas. Once again we must protest strongly against 
this ruining of the horsestock of the country. We 
had an experience years ago which should bave 
deen a sufficient lesson to last until now. Mares 
with all sorts of blemishes were bred when times 
re good and a fair price to be had for horses, 
Thelr progeny came into the world unsound of 
redi: to contract various troubles that are 
eredi ‘The consequence was that these poor 
quality tiorses did much to bring about a severe 
siump in horse value and filled the country with a} 
useless article that required feed and brougit, | 
when sold, prices that «id not m to pay| 
for the expense of raising them. All along the | 
Farm Page editor has stood for improvement in 
ail kinds of live stock, and we deplore the fact | 
that there are still men so careless and foolish | 
as to perpetuate the rery stock we hare so carn- | 
estly decried. Let us state again that sound 
mares alone be bred this or any season, It is no 
economy to utilize the old mare that has broken 
down for work. ‘The fact that she is unable 
to perform Inbor dors not fit her for breeding 
purposes and just because there is a demand for 
orses at present and is Mkely to continue for 
years to come Is not = good reason for necking 
to incrense the horse stock by the production 
of unsound animals, “Like produces ike,” or is 
reasonably lable to do 80, and unsound animal 
cannot be expected to produce anything but un: 
sound animals. it seems to be taken for granted 
by many men that such things as ringbone, epav- 
in, blindness. heaves and other diseases of the 
horse should be considered as individual accidents 
of the animals aificted with them and that their 
progeny will come out all right. What a fallacy 
this is to be sure! We know of a man who bought 
a lot of worn-out street car mares in the old days 





e 
results were the opposite of what he expected, 
but such as he was assured he might look for. 
The foals came of al! shapes except good ones, 
and in almost every instance proved useless for 
selling purposes, It is so when we breed a| 
apavined mare, one that is lame, fro ring-bone, 

OF poor ‘eyed from “periodic ophthalmia,” | 
unsound In wind, affected ith chorea or any ones 
To! 
breed unsound horses is as absurd and dangerous 















Makes your tires leak-proof. 
Heals punctures instantly. Pre- 
serves the rubber. Saves you time 


Absolutely Reliable 


Treat your Vises today. with this well- 
knows preparation. Used fee twenty 

boy riders. ad repalt even everymhere, 
7 2Se a tube. One tube treate a tire, 












































Costs only price of two haircuts, Mothers cut 
nr boys hair at home. Sen trim your own 
ft, Save $3 to $5.0 year. Anyon 

the Home Toilet Clioper, Knives made of 

finest razorstecl, Cuts perfectly. Stays sharp. 
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as to purposely select and sow poor seed. and 
who would do this? We would find it dificult to 
find a single farmer who would be silly enough 
to choose poor seed; yet they are doing practi- | 
¢ally the same thing when they employ tmsound 
mares for breeding purposes. This applies also 
to the mating of sound mares with unsound 
stalliona. Care should be taken by those who 
own sound mares to see that the horse they are 
served by is sound in wind and mb and @- 
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oO ‘ 9 9th row.—Sl. st. back across top of bik., ch. 
As this is aseason of brilliant colors, these 5 
= 1 bik., finish same as fifth row from *, 
Ya) e H '@) mM E belts are alzo seen crocheted of colored silks or | thaw Same as sixth row. Sl. st. back 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. 


Terma Used in Crochet 





Ch st. chain stitch, simply a series of loops or 
h the 


atitehes each drawn with the hook th 
preceding one; singh P 
on book, insert 


a 
work, j00} 
over draw h two loops, 
through two loops; tr. c., treble croche' 
Over hook twice, then work off as in double cro. 
there being three groups of two loops to wor! 
inatend of two; h. tr. half treble, same as 
d’ over and 


thread 


WHERLER WILKINSON 


tween every two. 
Pansy Edging 


—Ch, 21., draw sl, st. through 6th, st. 
x make another loop by 1 s. c. 
j | through loop first formed, ch. 5, 8. c. throug’ 
same loop, ch. 5, sl. st. through second loo; 
made, this gives three petal loops around a cen- 


le treble crochet, | tral loop, 


‘ough work, thread 
loop, giving five on 


hook, thread over and work off by twos; sl. st., sli 


Next row.—4d.c 


in first petal loop made, 
fasten with 1. sl. Re Bee 


stitch, insert hook in work, draw loop through | 8t- in3rdst.ofch. 


work and loop on hook he same tim 

& picot Is formed on a chain by cat 

the fourth st., or as indicated and work: 
ry the thread over 


roll, thread 


when completed traight, with 
length of rolt i 
re nber of times the 


the number of time: 
draw out loop 
fead and pull through 
een the drawn loop an: 
throngh, catch the thread, draw t 
stitches to form the knot; bik. 
. ofagiven number of ats., preceded 
by a space; sp., space, a space is formed by making 
Schain of Sor 4sts. and omitting the same nm: 
Of sts. in preceding row; sk., skip, to miss or o 
number of stitch jonted in preceding ro 
rd; * stars mean that the directio 
should be repeated as ind 









be | Xinds are now worn so much. 


e One pattern only 
should be used and two or three of 
the stars or pineapples made up as 

one peetees Ittwo only are used, they should 

* be placed across the top of a plaited hemstitch- 

added and placed over the linen as a tab. To 

make the 

Four Pointed Star 


Ch, 5 join in ring ch.6,1d c. under ch.,* 
gh. 3,14. c., repeat from *4times, Join, ch. 2, 
d. ¢. under each ch. 3, joi catch in 4th 

d, c. of each group join, ch. 4, 4d, ¢., separated 
by ch. 2 under each ch. 5, ch. 3, turn, 1d.c., ch. 
2, repeat 6 times, ch. 3, turn, 1 d. lp iy 
Tepeat 6 times, ch. 3, tarn, continue in this way 
working upto a point, then work down the 
Bide, by working chain 2 and catching in each 


with one more row 


Yihst Pattern | 
teteeig scar cene ye 3 
w.—1 d, ¢. in ring, ch. 3,1 d. c. ch. 
8d. c., ch. 3, 3d. c., turn. = 
oO Sad towed "a pnaee d by ch. 3, under 
ch. 3, the same under next ch. 3. Ch. 3, turn. 
row.—6 d. c. under ch. 3, 6d. c. between 
the 2 shells of previous row, 6d.c. under next 
ch. 3, ch. 3, turn. a 
4th row.—3 shellg of 6 d. c. each, ch, 3, turn. 
_ 6th row.—Shell on shell, 8 d. c, each separated 
by ch, 1 on the center shell, shell of 6d. ¢., on 
‘Srd shell, ch. 3, turn. 
6th row.—Shell on shell, 7 d. c. with ch. 1 
between each, shell on shell, ch. 3, turn. 
7th row. onsbell, $d. c. with ch. 1 
between each, shell on shell, ch. 3, turn. 
i Shell on shell, ch. 3,7d. c., 
sbeil on shell, ch. 3, turn. 
9th row,—Shell on shell, ch. 3,6 d. c., 
shell on shell, ch. 3, turn. 
10th row. ext 5 rows the same, only reduce 
umber of d. c. in center each time until 
is reached. Then make one extra shell and join | 
and break thread. 
Join thread in first ring made, ch. 9, 1 8. c. 
under ch. 3 of 2nd row, ch. 9,15. c. under next 
ch. 9, catch to fe 
» under next ch. 
ork 6 3. c. across bot 
picot chais all around, 68. c. ons. c., ch. 5, 1 
d.c.,1p.,1d.c¢.,1p.,14 1 p. to form shell, 
cb. 5, and shell all around, 


Many M. Burk. 


















Clover Leaf Lace 


Ch. 8, 2d. ¢, in 3rd st. from hook, ch.1,24.c. 
in same st., ch, 1, 2d. c. in first st. of ch., ch. 1, 
_ 24... in same st. 
2nd row.—Ch. 1, 2 d. c. in ch. of one of preced- 
ing row, ch. 1, 2d. c. in same st., ch. 1,2d.c. in 
last cl of one of preceding row.’ Ch. i, 2d. c. 
in same st. 





d. c.overloopeh. 
5, 1 d. c, over 
same loop, ch. 5, 
1d. c. over same 


Pe 
4th row.—2 a. 
c. oe first loo} 

c made sroun: 
CLOVER LEAP LACE. — Central loop, 4d. 
¢. and 1 fr, c., 18). st. through ch. of 1 between 
shells immediately below loop; 1 tr. c.,4 d.¢. 2 
6. c. and 1 s!. st. in same loop, 
S/S 41a. st., 2d. c., 4d. ¢., 2 tr. c., 4d. c.,28.0.1 

at. st. in next loop. ¢ as from * in next loop, 
76. c. over stem; ch. 1, 2d. c. over next ch. of 
1, ¢! 2d, c, in last ch. of 1. 4 
and 6th rows.—Like 2nd row. 
as row.—Like 3rd row. 
h row.—Like fourth except catch second 







d, insert hook in the 
eh r 
loop on hook. ‘The roll 


& thread the 
The length or size of 


iece of fine lawn or linen, or a third can be} 








;| Finish petal by 

4d. c. in same 
loop. Work 8 d. 
c. in next loop 
and8d.c. in next, 
5 » over stem. 


in first pansy ex- 
cept catch 2nd 
petal to corre- 

ponding petal of 
preceding pansy by ial. s 
| d.c. 

Crochet a heading thus—1 d. c. inevery other 

st. of ch. with ch, of one bet 5 

This makes an attractive edging for collars, 


PANSY EDGING. 


between4th and 5th 


{| underwear or anything that requires a neat 


dainty edging of this width. 


Tango Belt 
(Crocheted) 


| These wide fringed belts are just at present 
jall the yogue, as sashes and wide belts of all 


_Zo make a belt similar to the one here shown 

saan white or a combination of colors can be 

used. 

For a white belt rather coarse crochet cotton 

is best, and a suitable steel needle. 

Begin with a chain of 84 stitches, or enough 

| bee @ belt about three and one half inches 

wide. 

Turn end work one single crochet in each 
s. c., in each st. but work 










to work a single 
in the last st. of 
each row, = 
wise the | x4 
the belt w: 
uneven, | 

When 
ish 


shown, catching 
it in place by 
ceoking: alone 

upper edg 
of the belt. 

To make the 
fringe crochet a 
ch. the length 
of this bias end, 
turn, 1 d. ¢. in 
the 9th st., ch, 2, 1 d. c. in next third st., re- 
pent to end of ch. 

Next wind about half a ball of cotton around 
& plece of pasteboard twelve inches long. Cut 


TANGO BELT IN WHITE OR 
COLORS, 


int |} one end, take a couple of dozen threads, hook 


through the first sp. on ch., and draw the ends 
through the loop thus formed. 








FUl every other space in the sameway. Next/ 
ivide the strands coming from the same knots | 
and knot together, about an inch below, knot 
asecond o leaving only a half inch space 
between. Now sew the fringe along the bias! 





leaf maue to the corresponding leaf of preceding 
clover by 1sl. st. after working the first tr. c. 
Make a heading by working ones. c. in every 
apper point of a shell and chaining five be- 







\unish by te ing one end to a po 





e . Turn, 1 r 
through the back half of the loop only, this|Under which 


















PATTERNS FOR JABOTS. 
By Mary M. Burke. 


end of the belt and close with hooks snd eyes 
beck. 


Roman Coler Combination 


silkateen. Make in the same way simply using 
the different colors, being particular to have all 
the ends come on the same side, and working 
the first few stitches over them and then clip- 
ping the ends close. 

This color scheme makes a handsome Roman 
belt, if care is used in selecting good shades of 
the following colors. % 

Crimson, yellow, dark but a bright blue, 
grass green, black and white. 

2rows or 1rib crimson, 1 row green, 1 row 
yellow, this makes one rib; ends and knots 
should all be pulled through to the wrong side 
as the-work proceeds, Remember that 2 rows 
will be given as 1 rib, while 1 row of course is 
only halfofarib. 4ribs crimson, 1 rib blue, 
1 row crimson, 2 rows yellow, 1 row green, 1 rib 
green, 1 rib blue, 3 ribs green, 1 rib yellow, 1 
rib blue, 1 row white, 2 rows crimson, 1 row 
yellow, i row blue, 1 rib yellow 1 row green, 2 





w, 1 row green, 1 row blue, 
yellow, 3 ribs crimson, 1 ro 
white, 1 rib crimson, 3 rows yellow, 1 rib blue, 
1 row crimson, 1 rib yellow, 3 rows green, 1 row 


i row yellow, 3 rows blue, 1 row , 2 ribs 
-rimson, 1 rib white, 1 rib black, 7 ribs white. 

Repeat color scheme. 

Those whe : .efer can make a white belt and 
it and ron- 
ning through a crocheted buckle such as is 
shown. 






Crocheted Belt Buckle 


To make this fora foundation use a piece of 
white tape or two or three thicknesses of white 
ASE TERS Ns Paar gos Sa TN 
wind so one 
will have an 
oval about 
two inches in 
length. 

Cover this 
by crocheting 
over it closely, 

Join,make ch., 
carry to op- 
posite side 
and fasten, ch, 
back again, 
this makes the 
two chains 
shown in the 
illustration 




























the belt is 
slipped. 
Now _ work 
one single 
crochet in each stitch until near center of the 
side, work 4 roll sts., over 15 times, 1 5. ¢. in 
each st. 4 roll sts., over 15 times, worked be- 
tween the two chains at the end. Work opposite 
side and end in the same way, then 18. c:,on 
each 8. ¢.,3 roll sts. placed between the ¢ rolls, 

Repeat the same on hgroup. In the next 
row work 2 roll sts. and the last row 1 roll st. 
on each group, working single crochet between, 
making 2s. c. in one as necessary to keep the 
work fiat. 

‘The edge is of chains 5, skip 3 sts., 1 5. c, 
Last row, ch. 5,18.c, under ch.5 in. previous 
row. Repeat all around. 








CROCHETED BELT BUCKLE. 








.y ean tnake heavy fans in place 


ii owe hey : 
cress wha ve difficulty with or cannot 


German Lace Edging 

This unusually pre! ittern was submitted 
by Mrs. Jansen and aor: all difficult, 

Begin with chain 25 stitches. 

1st row.—i d. c. in 4th st. ofch.,1d ¢. ineach 
next 5 sts., this makes, what will hereafter be 
known asa block. * ch. 2,sk.1,18. c., ch. 2, 
sk.1,1d.c.,* Thismakesilacet. Makethree 
more lacets by repeating from* to* 4 d, « in 
next four sts., ch. 3, turn. 

2nd row.—4 d. c. on d. c., ch. 3, 1d. c. on next 
ieee thus forming 1 sp., 3'more sps., 1 blk., cb. 

urn, 

3rd row.—1 d. c. in fourth st.,5d.c. in next 
65 sts.,*ch.1,sk.1,1d.c.on next d.c., repeat | 
from * once, ch, 1, 1 bik. under ch, 3,3 lacete, 4 
d. c., ch. 3, turn. 

‘4th row.—4 d. c., 3 sps., 1 bik., * ch. 1,14. ¢., 
repeat from * once, ch, 1, bik., ch. 9. tu 
























5th row.—1 blk., made 
* ch. 1, 1d. ¢., repeat fron 7 ti 
bik., 1 Iacet, 4 d. c., ch, 3, and torn, 
6th row.—4 d, c., 2aps., 1 bik..* ch.1,1 d. o. 
repeat from * 7 times, ch. 1, k., ch. 9, tarn, 



























yellow, 6 rows blue, i row yellow, 1 rib green, | 















7th row.—1 bli. made same as usual, * ch. L 


The fringe is worn on the left side |1d. c., repeat from * 13 times, ch. 1, 1 blk., 


lacet, 4d. c., ch. 3, and turn. 
8th row.—4 d. c., 1p, 1 bik., *ch. 1,1 a. cy 
repeat from * 13 times, ch. 1, 1 blk., ch. 9, turn. 


same as in ninth row. 

lith row.—1 blk., * ‘ch. 1, 1d. c., repeat once 
ch. 1, 1 bik., 3 lacets, 4 d.c., ch. 3, turn. 

12th row.—4 d. c., 3 sps., 1 blk., *ch. 1,14. c., 
repeat from * once, ch. 1, 1 blk., sl. st. back 
same as in ninth row, ch. 3, 1blk., finish same 
as first row. 









GERMAN LACE EDGING. 


13th row.—Same as second row. 

14th row.—1 bik., 1 lacet, 1 blk., 3 lacets, * 4. 
c., ch. 3, turn 

15th row.—4 d.c., 3 sps., 1 blk.,1 sp., 1 bx, 
ch. 9, turn. 

6th row.—* 1 bik., 1 lacet, repeat from * 
twice, Llacet, 4 d.c., ch. 3, turn. 

17th row.—4 d. c., 2 sps., * 1 bik., 1sp., repeat 
from * once, 1 blic., ch. 9, turn 

18th row.—* 1 bik., 1 lacet, repeat from * 
three times, 4d. c., ch. 3, turn. 

19th row.—4 d.c.,*1sp., 1 blk., repeat from 
* three times, ch. 9, turn. 

20th row.—SI. st. back across top of blic., ch. 
3, 1 bik., finish same as sixteenth row. 

2ist row.—Same as seventeenth row. 

22nd row.—Sl. st. back across back of bik., 
ch. 3,1 blk., finish same as 14th row. 

23rd row.—Same as 15th row. 

24th row.—SI. st. back across top of blk., 
finish same as second row. 

Continue until length of lace desired. 














Crocheted Centerpiece 


| Begin with ch. 4,16 d.c. in the first chain 
stitch made, join on to top of first double, 
2nd round.—Ch. 5, ad. c. in first double, ate 

1 d. c. on each d. ¢, join on 3rd chain of firs 
ch. 5. This is to make 16 spaces in the round. 

rd round.—Ch.5,a double in the same place 
where the ch. 5 starts, this is foran increase, ch. 
2, d. c.on next d.c., (ch. 2, d.c. on next d. c. 
ch. 2, d. c, in same stitch for an increase), repeat 
a around, end with ch, 2 joined on 3rd of firet 
ch. 5, 

4th round.—Ch. 5, a d. c. in same stitch where 
the ch. 5 starts, this is for an increase (ch. 2 
d. c, in next d. ¢., ch. 2, d. c. in next d.c., ch. 2, 
































} CROCHETED CENTERPIECE. 


d. c. in same stitch increase), repeat all around, 
end with ch, 2 joined on the 3rd of ch. 5. 
, 5th round.—A shell in the first space by the 
joining made first with ch. 3to stand for a 
double then 2 d. c,, ch.2and 3d. c. in the space; 
(ch. 2, 1 8, c. in second space, ch. 2, a shell in 
second space, of 6 d.c, with ch. 2 in the center), 
Tepeat all around, end with ch. 2 joined on top 
of ch. 3, 8]. st. to the center of shell. Begin and 
end every row that begins with a shell like this. 

6th round.—Shell (ch. 2, 1s.c. under ch. 2, 
ch. 5, 1 8, c. under next ch. 2, ch. 2, shell in 
shell) repeat all around, 

7th round.—Shell (ch. 2,1 s. c. under ch. 2, 
ch. 5, 18. ¢. under ch. 5, ch. 5,18. c, under ch. 2, 
ch. 2; shell), repeat all around. 

Sth round.—Shell (ch. 2, 1s. c. under ch. 2,3, 
ch, 5 and 1s. ¢. in a row, ch. 2, shell), repeat all 

Sth round.—Shell (ch. 2, 1. s.c. under ch. 2, 
ch. 6, Ls. c. under ch. 5, shell under next space, 
ch. 5,16. c. under ch. 2, ch. 2 shell), repeat all 
around. This starts the extra row of sheHs. 

10th round.—Shell (ch. 2, 1. c. under ch. 2, 
ch. 5, 1s. ¢. under ch. 5, ch. 2, shell on shell, ch. 
2,18. ¢. under ch. 5, ch. 5, 18, c. under ch. 2, 
ch. 2, shell), repeat all around. 
1ith and 12th rounds.—The sameas 9th round. 
13th round.—Repeat the 7th round, Nine 
is more the same which makes 22 rounds. 
round.—Sl, st. to center of shell (ch. 





























16. c. under ch. 2, ch, 5, 18. c. on ch. 5, ch. 
¢. in center of next shell, 5, d, 
ch. 5, 15. c. in next ch. 5, ch. 5, 18. ¢. under c! 


ch. 





18. c., in center of shell), repeat all 








pastel Join on top of shell, sl. st. to center 
24th round.—(Ch. 6, 18. c. under ch, 5, ch. 5, 
\d. c. in space between doubles, ch, |. c in 
same st.» ch. 5, 18.c. under ch. 5, ch.'5, 15. ¢. 
ander ch, 5), repeat all around. 
25th round.—This is the Inst round. Tiree s. 


¢. in space, ch. 6 and take out needle, insert it 
back in the last single made, draw the loop 
eves riick a ao Lae ring, work 8 ein- 

0 ring, and3 sin; thespace le 
reat each ch, 5, the 5 ot Pai 





hy 


June 
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Another White House Wedding 


Marriage of President Wilson’s Youngest Daughter to a Member of His Cabinet 


Copyright, 1914, by W. H. Gannett, Publisher, Ino. 


UPID has scored another White House 
match! The jingle of the wedding bells 
rang in the historic White House for 
the fourteenth time in history and the 
second within a year, when just at 


6 o'clock on Thursday, May 7, 1914, 
William Gibbs McAdoo, Secretary of the Treas- 
tury, and Eleanor Randolph Wilson, the Presi- 


dent’s youngest daughter, were united in mar- 
Fiage in the Blue Room, in the presence of the 
two families, the members of the Cabinet, their 
families, Vice President and Mrs. Marshall and 
a_few intimate friends. It was a very quiet 
affair in marked contrast with the elaborate 
wedding of the bride’s oldest sister last Novem- 
ber. 

This marriage was the culmination of a_ ro- 
mance which began early in the Administration 
and has been progressing through the months 
past with all of the ardor and interest that the 
most exacting critic of the love game could de- 
sire. 

For, this occasion the eold formality of the 
Blue Room, that circular chamber of diplomacy 
and statecraft, yielded to the soft, solemn in- 
fluence which radiated from the improvised altar 
whose white satin covered priedieu resting on 
the snowy rug upon the blue velvet covered dias 
gave the room the air of a sanctuary. This was 
the costly vicuna rug presented to Mr yre by 
the Peruvian minister and Madam Pezet and 
used during her marriage ceremony, as described 
in January Comrort. She loaned it to her sister 
for this occasion. 

The soft blue of the brocaded walls and the 

old starred blue draperies formed a_ beautiful 
ackground for the tender green of ferns and 
palms and brought out the startling whiteness 
of the Bermuda lilies which were banked from 
the dias against the curving south wall to the 
window that gives the most magnificent view of 
the grounds, the stately Washington monument 
and the winding river beyon 
dows and all convenient recesses were banked 
‘and massed with the superl’ lilies and the at- 
tendant greenery. White ribbons formed an aisle 
from the north doyr on either side of which as- 
sembled the guests. ‘The handsome blue vases, 
a gift of the Freneh Government some years ago, 
were filled with Bermuda lilies and placed upon 
either side of the priedieu. 

‘At 5.45 Mrs. Wilson, who still showed traces 
of her illness, escorted by her son-in-law, Francis 
Bowes Sayre, with the little group of relatives 
joined the guests in the Blue Room. 

Just at 6 o'clock the scarlet-coated Marine 
Band, stationed in the flower-decked vestibule, 
where they had been playing various selections 
during the arrival of the guests began the first 
strains of the Bridal Chorus from Lohengrin. 
The bridal procession, led by Miss Sallie Mc- 
Adoo, the little daughter of the bridegroom, came 
slowly down the main stairway which has formed 

rt of the wedding march of so many historical 
rides, and gradually made its way down the 
corridor into the Blue Room. Following little 
Miss Sallie, came Miss Margaret Wilson, maid 
‘of honor, and Mrs. Francis Bowes Sayre, matron 



































of honor, then Miss Nancy Lane, the small 
daughter of Secretary and Mrs. Franklin K. 
Lane, immediately preceding the bride, who 


‘was escorted by her father, the President. 

The bridegroom with his best man, Dr. Cary 
‘Travers Grayson, U. S. N., Naval aide and 
hysician to the’ President, entering from the 
ed Parlor met the party at the dias where the 
bridal group formed into position facing the Rev. 









Sylvester W. Beach, Presbyterian pastor of the 
church at Princeton formerly attended 
by the Wilson fami who performed the 
same office last November for Mr. and Mrs. 
Sayre. 

‘Though far simpler than any of the White 
House weddings of recent years and more like 


the notable wedding of President Cleveland and 
Miss Folsom, which occurred in this same room 
28 years ago, this ceremony lost none. of its 
beatity though much of former brilliance was. 
missing in the absence of the splendid uniforms 
and the ‘glittering orders and jewels of the 
Diplomatic Corps. 
Miss Bleanor Wilson lived up to all traditions 
of bridal loveliness in her ivory satin, her two 
sisters, one in pale blue and the other in pink, 
with the dainty little white-frocked flower girls, 
formed a delicate pastel hued picture against the 
somber evening clothes of the bridegroom and 
President and the uniforms of the White House 
ides. ¥ 
“ To the soft strains of the band the marriage 
ceremony of the Episcopal Book of Common 
Prayer was used without deviation excepting the 
final prayer which was that. of, te-Presbyterian 
Book of Common Worship ahd though -Mrs. Sayre 
did not promise to obey her husband her sister, 
Miss Eleanor, repeated that portion of the mar- 
riage vow without the slightest hesitation, The 
ceremony was as follows: 


THE MINISTER: 

“L require and charge ye both, as ye will 
answerat the dreadful day of judgment when 
the secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed, that 
if either of you know any impediment why ye 
may not be lawfully joined together in mat- 
fimony, ye do now confess it. For be ye well 
assured, that if any persons are joined together 
otherwise than as re word doth allow, their 
not le 

illiam, wilt thou have this woman to thy 
wedded wife, to live together after God’s or- 
dinance in the holy estate of matrimony? Wilt 
and keep 
forsaking al 











thou love her, comfort her, honor, 
her in sickness and in health; and, 
others, keep thee only unto her, so long as ye 


both shall live?” 
SECRETARY McADOO: 
“1 will.” 





THE MINISTER: 


“El -, wilt thou have this man to th; 
aerhebene ws live together after 


wed- 


‘8 or- 


Knance in the holy estate of matrimony? Wilt 
Se Ee ant cctve Stan lever bazor, andl 
[cep him in sickness and in health; and, for- 


M4 ‘only unto him, so 
eg ey head 
MISS ELEANOR WILSON: 
“TE will” 
THE MINISTER: 
“Who giveth this woman to be married to 


‘The President then placed the hand of his 
ter in that of the minister who caus 
seeetiry McAdoo fo take her band in bis right 
hand, repeating after the minister: 


‘The mantel, win- | 





- i thee, Ele: to be my 

spodded wifey" eve ‘sea to hold from ihe 

forward, rtter, worse, richer, 

pees in sickness and iar heatth, to love 

ish, tecording 

teGod'rtholy ordinances and thereto I plight 
and Miss Wilson 


theo wy 
Thon they loosed ‘hands 
took Secretary McAdoo's right hand in hers and 
Fepeated after Dr, Beach: 
Eleanor, take thee, William, to be my 


A and to hold from this 
(Ve eh 


7 
for poorer, in sick ess and in health, till death 
a part, i to x ordinance; 











cording to God's holy % 
and thereto I give thee my troth. 


By Edna Mary Colman, 


ed it to Miss Wilson, She in 
turn handed it to the minister, who returned it 
to Secretary McAdoo, thus completing the circle. 
Secretary McAdoo then placed the ring on the 
third finger of Miss Wilson’s left hand and 
repeated after the minister: 


“With this ring I thee wed, and with all my 
worldly goods I thee endow. In the name of 
i Father, and the son and the Holy Ghost. 

men.” 





THE MINISTER: 
“Let us pray.” 


| , The minister then repeated the Lord's prayer. 
| At this point the Episcopal service was departed 
| from, the Lord’s prayer being followed by a final 
prayer from the wedding service of the Book 
of Common Worship of the Presbyterian Church, 

Then the minister joined the right hands of 
the contracting parties and said: 


“Those whom God hath joined together let 
no man put asunder. 


“Forasmuch as William and Eleanor have 
consented together in holy wedlock, and have 
| witnessed the same before God and this com- 
pany, and thereto have given and pledged 
their troth, each to the other, and have de- 
clared the same by giving and receiving a ring, 
and by joining hands; | pronounce that they 
are man and wife, in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 


After Secretary McAdoo placed the ring on his 
bride's finger she clung to his hand, and they 
remained hand clasped as they kneit to receive 
the benediction. 
| Upon the conclusion of the ceremony and the 
minister’s congratulations, the bride's first 
thought was for her mother, whose grief at part- 















Dr. Grayson then handed the ring to Secretary | 
McAdoo, who pa: 


especially for COMFORT 


shall and Secretary of War and Mrs. 
formed a merry party, waich was 
toward the close of the ev 
report from Gen. Funston. 
took Secretary Garrison in haste 
Department for an important con: 
|the heads of his bureaus and int 
|touch of war into the wedding 
‘The menu for the supper wax practically 
same as was used at the wedding of last N 
ber, it being an elaborate conventional rec 
collation. There was this dl ence, how 
Mrs. Sayre declined to have any wi serv 
to her guests while at Mrs. McAdoo’s marriag 
feast the health and happiness of the bridal pair 
| were pledged in champagr 
The wedding cake adorned the bride’s table 
and was a dream of confectionery art, only it 
was a gift of love. Jt was made from an’ old 
English recipe by 14 juniors of the National 
hool of Domestic Arts and Sciences and was 
as rich in composition as it wax in ap rance, 
Shortly. after Miss Wilson’s engagement was 
jannounced these 14 girls asked her if she would 
accept of a cake baked at their school. She 
|promptly replied that it would be accepted and 
should be used as the bridal cake. It required a 
great deal of work on the part of the girs and 
weighed about 42 pounds, Cupid's garden of 
bridal roses and lilies of the valley with Cupid 
joining two large silver hearts raised above the 
| head of a miniature bride formed the top layer, 
After the traditional custom of all White 
House brides, Mrs. McAdoo borrowed the sword 
of Dr. Grayson and dextrously cut the bridal 
cake into Much amusement and chafing 
ensued as the ring falling to Miss Helen Wood- 
row Bones, the President's cousin, marked her as 
the next bride while young Franklin Houston, 
eldest son of the Secretary of Agriculture, is 
urely destined to become a man of wealth ag 
his slice of cake contained a piece of money. 
Little Miss Nancy Lane by the receipt of the 
‘ucky piece is ensued life-long good luck, while 


rrison 

ted 
aphie 
which 
War 
with 
» one 
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Gown by Kureman, N. ¥. 


ELMANGR RANDOLPH WILSON IN BRIDAL ATTIRE FOR HER WHDDING, 


ing with her youngest daughter was apparent to 
all ‘and after iving her parents and sisters 
an’ affectionate embrace she broke the solemnity 
of the moment by tactfully and laughingly in-| 
viting the assembled company to “Come into the | 
Red Room while I_recelve you all." There with | 
the President and Mrs. Wilson, the bridal couple 
received the good wishes, congratulations and 
good-natured badinage of the little group of 
guests with the delightfnl informality of a big 
family party. ‘The children present, of whom 
there were quite a number, were not to be paci-| 
fied with handshakes and ‘one and all promptly | 
kissed their adored chum, Mis Nell, ag they 
call her, and were. kissed by her even to the 
sturdy Daniels boys who are as devoted to her 
as the Httle girls who have been her com- 
panions in many tramps to the woods and the 
Z00. 

After all the greetings were exchanged, the 
bridal company moved into the State dining-room 
where the wedding. collation was spread, Never 
did the stately room present a more attractive 
aspect. Tall palms, graceful tems and great 
bunches of dogwood, pink roses and lilies were? 
effectively arranged about the windows, mantels 
and on the carved buffets, while the small tables | 
were exquisitely decorated with pink roses and 
lilies of the valley. Seating the guests in groups 
of four, six and eight at small tables, was found 
to be much more desirable than placing the en- 
tire party at the large one, Bride's roses formed 
the decoration of the bridé’g table around which 
were seated the bridal party consisting of the 
Rewly ‘married couple. the maid of honor, ma- 
tron of honor, best and the two ‘little 
flower girls, At a table nearby President nnd 
Mrs. Wilson with Vice President and Mrs, Mar 

















in 





little Miss Sallie McAdoo, by the token of finding 
& miniature heart in her bit of cake, is bound to 
be a great belle. Another little maid, Miss Anna 
Hamlin, daughter of the Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, is slated for spinsterhood as she 
received a thimble, while Secretary Daniels, of 
the Navy, proved the fallacy of all signs and su- 
perstitions by holding up a button, the sure 
prophecy of ‘bachelorhood. to the great amuse 
ment of bis wife and four boys. 

The Marine Band, which had all the evening, 
been playing love ‘songs and. delightful music 
selected by Miss Margaret. Wilson, sensed the 
mood of the young people and broke into lovely 
dance tunes. Led by Miss Bones they quickly 
made thelr way to the beautifully decorated Kast 
Room to enjoy St, Meanwhile Mrs, McAdoo 
slipped away to prepare for her wedding journey. 
As she ascended the stairway the guests gathered 
at its foot to watch ber. When half way uD she 
paused end threw ber: bouquet down Into. the 
laughing group waiting to catch it. Little Sallie 
McAdoo making a tiny leap forward sceured it 
and her happy father added to the gayety of the 
occasion by catching her in his arms and making 
her promise not to marry for a year, Sallie is 
but twelve years old, and the youngest of his 
family. 

Though some of the dancera missed the de- 
parture of the bridal couple the most of the 
wedding party helped to throw rice and an old 
shoe or two after them as they. made thelr exit 
from the window of the Red Room to the anto- 
mobile which was waiting off the South portico, 
By naing the White House anto and circling elu- 
sively in the grounds and then making a den 
dash for the South gate they managed fo escape 
the pursnit of the watchful newspapermen who 























were guarding every exit, Then too, Mrs. Mc 








Adoo secured the ‘assistance of a clever girk 
friend whose bride-like appearance and actions 
brought a close chase after her taxi. Her ma- 
chine dashed out of the group of vehicles in 
the grounds and for a brief minute or two a fair 


face looked out of a window while its owner 
walved farewell to the watchers, This incident 
was arranged to cleverly cover the departure cf 
the MecAdoos, who left the White House about 
in thelr automobile half an 
at College Park, Md., where the pri- 
Philadelphia” awaited them, Before 
could get aboard someone about the station 











S o'clock arrivin, 
Tate fie 


ie 











mized the Secretary of the Treasury and 
were quickly treated to a surprise party of 
cheering well wishers, By 9 o'clock they were 





on thelr way North to spend thelr honeymoon 
at the President's summer home at Cornish, 
» 

Nature entered Into full conspiracy with Cupid 
in his efforts to make this wedding’ perf just 
|to throw down the gauntlet to all dire 
prophecies about disastrous and 
the use of opals, | 
birth-stone of both Secretary McAdoo and his 
bride, since they both celebrate birthday an 
niversaries in October, though thelr natal days 
are 26 years apart, he belng 50 years of axe 
and she 24, This beautiful but dreaded jewel 
has been conspicuous among the personal gifts 
sent to the bride and is greatly admired and 
prized by her. ‘The weather could not hav 
been more delightful and the White House 
dens seemed bent upon rivaling the beauty of 
interior of the building in the profusion 
bloom on shrubs and trees. 
The entire first floor of the White House was 
bower of bt erywhere possible palms, 
ferns and blo were tastefully arranged 
Great masses dogwood offset huge bunch 
of American Beauty Roses, the bride's fav 
flower, at every tum. The Red-Room was tar 
& veritable rose garden by these fragrant 
long-stemmed queens of the conservatory whose 
delicious 
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perfume greeted one at the door. In 
one corner on the quaint lacquer cabinet pre- 
sented by the Japanese Government the 
Grant regime, there stood a magnificent ket 
of sunburst roses whose salmon tints attrkege/. 
the attention of ev The central marble >s 
table, one of the bi original furniture. of 





the White House, held a gold basket of American 
Beauty Roses, gracefully tied with bunches. of 
filmy gauze ribbon of the same rose tint. 

After the bride had received the good’ wishes 
of all her friends, an elegantly bound, gold or. 
namented book was brought to her by one of 
her husband's New York frlendy. Upon opening 
it It was found to be a register whose highly 
illuminated pages were marked off for the names 
of the guests to be inscribed as witnesses. As 
this was first offered to Mrs, McAdoo, she, in 
a spirit of fun to tease her husband, asked 
someone near ber how she should spell her new 
name. This little volume was passed about and 
its. pi rapidly filled with the names of the 
President's official household and other guests. 
This in years to come will doubtless be one of the 
most highly treasured souvenirs of this event. 

If the wedding was simple Mrs. McAdoo's 
trowsseau was extensive and elaborate, baying 
been ‘selected with great care and planned to 
meet the requirements of her position as a cab- 
fnet hostess, for she will stand second in the 
Iine of Cabinet women at the formal state re 
ceptions and one of her new duties will be to 
entertain her father and mother at one of the 
formal cabinet dinners which each member of 
the Cabinet gives to the President each season, 


























‘Then, too, she, with her husband will be the 
formal guest of honor at one of the dinners 
given by the President each season, to euch 


member of his cabinet, With all of ‘the social 
obligations that a cabinet hostess must discharge 
there is need for a varied assortment of gowns. 


Miss Wilson chose her gowns with rare. good 
bound to, 


taste electing frocks shi 
feed’ without yfeldiok t6- che eatreaae 
ities of the fashions of the hour. 
The wedding ‘gown, by Kurzman, Now.. which 
of course Ja the center of attention to the feminine 
element of the world, is made of dyory. white 
satin and richly trimmed in real old point lace, 
which, as is claimed, was once the property. of 
the lovely Empress’ Eugenfe of France. The 
bodice is softly draped with satin which crosses 
in front and is brought to a point below the 
shoulders, front and back. ‘The V-shaped neck 
is finished with folds of tulle of which tho Jon 

mousquetaire sleeves are made. | "The rare eld 
Ince Js draped over the right shoulder to tbe 
left side of the waist, and ix fastened with 
spray of orange blossoims: the Ince then, horde 
the long transparent tunie of tulle which grada 
ates to the side of the skic at the train. ‘The 
long sweeping train is three a half yards 
Tong. A cap effect bridal wreath with orange 
blossoms held the long draped vell but of all the 
costume the beautiful lace attracted the greatest 
attention, because of its brated history as 
well ag {ts wonderful beauty, Just at. the con 
clusion of the ceremony as Mrs. McAdoo made 
























a quick turn she found herself hopelessly and 
helplessly tangled in the voluminous folds of 
her train, before. either of her sisters or her 





heband could assist her, her father deftly proved 
himself an adept in the mysteries of feminine 
finery for he hastily and skillfully straightened 
out the mass of satin without the slightest dif 
ficulty or hesitation. 

The bridal bouquet was an exquisitely benu- 
tifal combination of white orchids, lilies of the 
valley and maiden hair fern, It was tied with 
a large bow of wide white gauze ribbon and 
from it hung a shower of narrow white ribbon 
tying hundreds of tiny bunches of lilies of the 
valley and an occasiénal orchid, which fell tn 
fragrant caseades to the hem of her gown. 

Next to the bridal gown the greatest interest 








centered in the going away gown, This is a 
three-piece dress “made of corbeau blue gabar- 
dipe. The coat is made of corbeau blue char 


| meuse and gabardine. The front and upper 
part of the back of the coat is made of char. 
meuse. ‘The back is gathered at the collar. The 
three quarter sleeves are of gabardine topped 
with charmeuse of blue and the edges of sleeves 
are bound with black silk braid. There is 
soft girdie which ends in front with oval buckle 
of charmeuse. ‘The bodice to this charming 
|frock is of dark blue chiffon over white. There 
are bralded straps of gabardine over the shoul- 
ders, with twelve rows of black braid over the 
belt’ of the blue gabardine. A white organdie 
vestee and collar edged with a rose and 
flowered narrow ribbon, is fastened in front by 
three ribbon battons. Long blue sleeves over 
white chiffon end in a wide cuff trimmed with 
|16 rows of the braid. The short skirt of the 
gabardine has three circular flounces starting at 
the sides of the skirt. These are fastened ‘back 
|with a strap of gabardine attached to which 
jare four small black silk tassels. Between the 
flounces the corbeau charmense to. which: ther 
are attached shows about an Inch between eaci 
flounce. Each of these like the bottom of the 
skirt are bound with braid. 

Miss Wilson made ample provision for the tea 
dances and Juncheon parties as well as for out- 
‘door sports, and her tronssean filled five trunks, 
three of which she took with her, leaving the 
j other two to be sent later on. 

They contained $ formal evening amd dinner 
gowns, 7 tango gowns, some of which wi)? 6o 
for formal fea dances, 2 tailored cont rvits, 5 
taffeta and silk coat suits 4 silk dresses enit. 
able for street wear, 12 Mnen and crepe. warm 
weather dresses, 6 smart white skirts 6 smart 

{CONTINUAD ON FAGH 24.) 
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Comfort’s League of Cousins 


(ContINUED PROM PAGE 9.) 


fed know the smartest of men make mistakes, And 
they may not all be mistakes that I think are mistakes 
either. “Now I will tell you about myself. I was born 
und raised in the country, the only boy, and next to 
tho oldest of a family of seven. My parents were vet 
» and to make things worse my mother was sic 
for Over ten years. She died when I was fifteen, leay- 
ing father ‘with ux children—the youngest eleven 
months old. But be kept us together somehow. Wages 
were low and most of my first summer's work went to 
buy my mother a tombstone, 1 staid at home and 
helped my sisters until they all married but the 
wungest. She died at the age of eighteen, and my 
ird sister died in infancy, so you see Uncle I was 
up against It also. 1 never’ went to school more than 
six months all together—senttered over several years, 
but [ commenced reading books and papers at ten, and 
have kept It up, I read some trash long ago, when I 
couldn't get anything else, but after I got old enough 
to work and bay good books and papers I bave read 
the best. So you see Uncle Charlie 1 got some good 
ideas before I Tead your talks, After my sisters were 
ail gooe, I married the dearest little girl in the state, 
who had been waiting for me for years, We have 
three babies, our oldest girl ix named for Francia HK, 
Willard, our second is named Edith after one of Mrs. 
M. J. “Holmes” heroines and we call our baby boy 
Charles Alva after whom we consider two of the 
reatest men of the times, Charles Noel Douglas and 
Thomas Alva Edison. We are still poor in worldly 
goods but rich in some other things. It ts hardly 
Recessary for me to say T believe in temperance, equal 
suifrage and all things that stand for justice and right 
and my wife bas brains and backbone enough’ to walk 
wide by side with me. We have your book of poems 
and We are golng to get your Birthday Book. One 
more thing Wnele Charlie and I'll quit. Three times 
oar county bas tried to yote out the saloons. In 1887 
the “‘wets" beat us about two to one, in 1907 they 
bent us again. And today, Sept. the 9th, we put it 
over them, one hundred and thirty-seven majority, 
Shake Unele Charlie. So hoping you may lve many 
more years to wage the good fight, I remain, 
Yours in the cause of humanity, 
Jossra M. 

















Wickorr. 


just tickled all to bits at the nice 
‘on have said in your letter about my 
splol. I appreciate ft all the more be- 
cause you are a thinker, a student, a progressive 
with lots of character. Now I'm not scratching 
your back, because you scratched mine. I have 
hot been ‘reading tens of thousands of letters 
trom all sorts and conditions of people in the last 
eleven years for nothing. It’s wonderful how 
character stands ont, not only in the letters, but 
between the lines and even all round the envelope, 
and I know you'll all be tickled to learn that in 
the eleven years that I have been proud uncle to 
such a big family, I have noticed an Immense Im- 
provement in the Ideas and habits of thought of a 
Yast number of our readers. You are be; to 
get out of the rut, and I am delighted, because 
fo one ever made any progress in a rut. Now 
Joe, let us have a talk about the army and navy. 
It is a big topic. Most of the advanced thinkers 
would lke to abolish both of them, and for that 
matter T, too, would like to abolish them— 
if ail other nations acould do the same thing. We 
are on the threshold of epochal events, but we are 
not out of the woods yet, in fact we are still 
deeply in the woods, surrounded by foes, ever 
ready to devour us. I am a great dreamer and 
everything that there is in the world worth while, 
mankind owes to those who dreamed great 
dreams, for dreams are the ts of action: 
Cwsar, Alexander, Sophocles, Jesus, Shakespeare, 
Newton, Galileo, Napoleon, Edison, all dreamed 
t dreams, but they were not content to dream. 
hey put their dreams into action. Now I can 
jeture a world without armies and navies and 
w that world is coming, but there are cer- 
tain questions that will come up for settlement 
that may be decided peacefully or they may not. 
Anyway we dare not wait all unprepared to see 
munich way the frox of contention jumps. | An~ 
other generation or two will have to be lived ere 
the masses of the world can rise in thelr might 
and say: “We decline to fight at the bi ‘of 
any man, we have fought each other long enough. 
Henceforth we will fight only nature, conquer 
and make her do our bidding. We will conquer 
the drought, the flood, poverty and every other 
gnemy that threatens 'the happiness of man on 
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dear boy would be easy. But all Hurope 
is casting longing eyes on South Arerica, which 
is making tremendous progress along ; /ery line of 
human endeavor, putting to shame the Inhabl- 
tants of barbarous Mexico. ‘The Monroe doctrine 
one of the biggest bluffs any nation ever suc- 
cessfully made, because at no time have we been 
in x position to. properly and forcibly uphold it, a 
doctrine which obligates us to protect, and thus 
far has protected the whole of this continent from 
the greedy hands of Europeans and Asiatics 
stmply calls for a huge fleet. and the nucleus of 
big and efficient army. Now I've studied inte: 
national affairs all my life and no man’s opinion 
of his own country is any good unless he ‘knows 
exactly the conditions of ail other countries, for 
this is a small world. and what affects one coun- 
try, affects more or less all, just as a pain in one 
part of the body affects all the other parts. ‘The 
ambitions of Japan at present can only be curbed 
by force. This I declare in spite of the ravings 
of the pro-Japs. ‘The ambitions of Buropesa 
powers can only be held in bounds by the knowl- 
edge that we have (or should haye) a big fleet 
and men who know how to fight it. If you want 
to turn this country over to Japan, or some other 
aggressive power, I assure you I'don’t. Unless 
both army and navy are boosted, as sure as God 
made little apples you'll see a Japanese kimono 
waving on the top of the White House, or Uhalus, 
Cossacks or Red Coats clattering down Pennsy!- 
vania Avenue, for remember every nation on 
carth is Jealous of us and at heart they all de- 
spise us, for we are the most boastful, chesty 
pation on earth. From the Rio Grande to the 
Horn we are loathed. You see my dear boy, you 
are still gilding sordid facts with the golden paint 
brush of optimistic youth. Ma; you have not 
studied world affairs sufficiently to know that 
dear old William Ewart Gladstone, one of the 
loveliest characters that ever trod ‘the earth, a 
man whose ideas were a couple of centuries ahead 
of his time, was the real cause of the Boer War, 
Gladstone was an {deal man, a Christ-like man, 
a splendid man to run his own country, but as a 
statesman directing a great empire, he Was an 
utter failure. His was a policy of peace and good 
will to aif men and at any price. but in dealing 
with other nations, especially {znorant and semi- 
|barbarfe ones, firmness and sternness are abso- 
lntely necessary, You may have a velvet scab- 
bard but {t must contain a sword of steel. You 
need not show ur_teeth, but you must be ready 
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c "a ‘hout trying to prot 
hornet's nest, without try zogt 


The only argument that burglar ap 
that can fire as 

Swh. very housebolder tries to protect his own 

property, every nation must do the same. The 

must have an army and we 

must have a nifty, and we should have the best 

avy in the world for we have the price to pay 


pert has figured ont that a common soldier in 
thirty years would receive 
hundred dollars in pay. 


gets more than that in a single y 
chance too has a soldier to get married? 
cally none, 

self, let alone a family. 
not want married soldiers. 
susceptible as any other man. 
the society of the opposite sex, and the onl 
place he can find it is in questionable resort 
and after that kind of society he is physically 
unfit to wed any girl. 

soldiers have a chance to see the world. About ten | 
thousand men get a chance to see the Philippines ; 
that is they go straight 
there as a rule they stick until the 
home. 

sees less of the world that is worth 
the private soldier. 
and brothels. He is not stationed where there is 
much to see, and what travel he gets does not 


One in several thousand, that’s big odds isn’t it? 
A splendid chance! 


way) three hundred and ninety-five second lieu- 
tenants have been appointed in the army—on 


Military Academy (those are West Pointers 
member) twenty-nine from the enlisted men of 
the armiy and one hundred and eight: 

civil life. 
rivate soldier, for apparently a man who remains 
in 

fluence with a pork barrel politician, bas a six 
times better chance of becoming a commissioned 
officer in the United States Army than the man in 
the ranks, Durin, 
were bad]; 


and we need a navy, and there is no reason why 
the iife of a soldier or a sailor should not be made 


freak army 
the coast ai 
or three strategic points. 
ay, or nearly as good, as you give policemen, 


| his life to the government until he gets out of it. 
That's worth some money isn’t it? 
the men to live in barracks unless they want to, 
Let them live anywhere. 


national 


b and work: 
as much attraction to the ordinary man as being 


our army as far as 
and self sustaining. 


greed and grab his only 
ment get half-a-dozen military experts and a com- 
mittee comprised of the finest sociologists and busi- 
ness experts, 
that will put military life on a different basis and 
make the soldier, not a social »ariab, but a real 
mon, as good as any other man, an expert in some 
line of work. 

army go into the reserve, 
enough military knowledge to be of value to the 


men won't want to desert. 


men. 
afraid to express his opinio (and I believe many 
are) 
friends in civil life, and .n many cases, parents 
and relatives. Let the army kick through its rel- 
atives and friends, 

its complaints, 
navy become a national iss 


patriotism. go so far as to give them six months 
pay enormous sams of money to every thief and 
grafter who preys upon us. 

wages and give a square deal to the men who are 
ready to die for us? Under 
army and nay 


soldier's life be learning to kill, at least let half 


of any 


cored humanity and. cost thou-|diers And sailors are ruled by hoary traditions of 
Mee peciome lives and half a billion dollars the past, Soldiers and satiors tn the time of 
¥ comes of Wi w eroes, but In the times of peace are re- 
result That's what comes of walking into 4] war are heroes, but In the tlmes of perce are. re. 


tea 1s | around. 
fast and straight ag his}in Congress hungry for the glory that will come 


for it. Better pay in money for ships, than in 
blood and human lives for unmpreparedness and 
folly, Uncle Sam usually has great difficulty in 
getting men to join the naval and military arms 
of his service because the wages he pays are 
smaller than in civil life. He smothers the 
United States with tempting posters. He draws 
an alluring picture of life on the ocean wave, 
and also at various posts in the United States? 
‘The government picture posters convey the idea 
that the soldier has easy work, Most of you 
think that all a soldier does is to drill and fight, 
but hear what Major General Wood himself says 
about it: “Our army is split into companies of 
walk cleaners, battalions of lawn mowers and| 
Tegiments of patrol men.” As General Funston} 
puts it, the most important part of thelr training 
rom the point of the post commanders, consists 
in cutting brush and weed: Uncle Sam tells you 
that you will get good pay in the army and, 
though you only get Afteen dollars a mouth (les¢ 
than a ‘sixteen-year-old hired girl gets) on your 
first enlistment, you are told that you can save | 
ten dollars of’ the fifteen. Kx-President Taft, 
when Secretary of War, reckoned up all the finan: 
cial advantages of the'soldier and discovered his 
pay wa; still twenty-five cents a day below that 
of the farm day laborer. Yet Uncle Sam pays 
his soldiers and sailors larger wages than other 
nations do, In nearly every army in the world 
the soldier has to buy food out of his own pocket 
to supplement the army rations, not that the army 
ration is small, but it is not appetizing. An ex- 



































seven thousand two 
A Congressman by the 
way who never risks his precious hide in battle 
vr. What 
Practi- 
He can't do more than support him- 
And the government does 

A soldier is just as 
He wants love and 
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As Peter Finlay Dunne says . 


eing than 
He sees the inside of forts 


educate him.” As to the chance for advancement, | t exist, or that can exist today is the nation 
only one man in several thousand manages in the| that can thé nation that is organized to 
course of a year, to become a commissioned officer. | the last av It is the nation 


A government report says 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, and 
rom the close of that year to October 15, 1913 | 
that’s about fifteen and a half months by the 








undred and seventeen from the United States 
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y-nine from 
‘Those are discouraging figures for the 





civil life and gets his family to use their in- | ¢j 
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the Spanish war, when officers | 
needed, private soldiers who had long 
m waiting an opportunity to get commissions, 
ere brushed aside, and the politicians got com: 
issions for men in civil life. We need an army 


teresting. and comfortable. Abolish all the 
sts, except such as are needed for 
Hery. Concentrate the army at two 
Give the men as good 


the 





a man enters the army he practically gives 
Don’t force 
Let them do their drill- 


elp to 
full- 


to the man 
soldiers and sailors of the United Stat 


miners of West Vi 
who 
Uncle 


| that is prepared to sacrifice anything and every- 
thing to malntain its 

national 
and secure from the blighting hand of conquest 
and despotism, that will lead the world and hold 
its place in the world. All other nations will go 
| down into the dust. 
| these horrible conditions will change. 
foundations of a nation rest on gun powder, 
sword and cannon, The time fs not so very far dis- 
tant when justice, love and brotherhood will be 
the foundations, not of a nation, but of all the 
worl 


sword sharp, your powder dry and above all, 
your soidiers efficient and contented, well’ paid 
and patriotic, for no man knowe 

need them, 


League Shut-in and Mercy Work 
“Tnasmuch as ye have done it anto one of the least of 


sician most 
shut-ins. 
references will be destroyed. 


invalid for many years. Needy and wortby. Send 
him the sympathy that buys bread. Mrs. Mary 
Ann Hopkins, Stella. Va. Husband ill. | Needs 


medical treatment. 
ber them 
Frances 





who will espouse the cause of the 
, just as 
spoused the cause of the coal 
zinia. and believe me the man 
will make soldiering and sailoring under 
Sam an attractive ssion will. cover 
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shores inviolate and its 


existence, ideals and institutions, safe 


In a couple of generations 
‘Today the 


We are rapidly heading for that blessed 

we ace not there yet, and until you get 
ore, take my advice, just keep oa swim- 
ing. and that means keep your eyes peeled, your 
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Soon perhaps—never I hope. 
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eae, ye have done it unto me.” 


Written references from postmaster or phy- 
Positively accompany all appeals from 
peals “unaccompanied by written 


Burtney Barefoot. Four Oaks, N. C. Helpless 








Both old and poor. Remem- 

lease, with clothing and substantial ald. 

joore, Mountain Rest, S.C. Invalid for 
(CONTINGED ON PAGE 26. 











ou. Every man is anxious to get a government 


in the army or nayy should have 





letter carrier, or a custom house collector. Let 
possible be self supportin 
se uniforms only for dril 

poses. The majority of soldiers are never in 
ttle and never see active service, but in spite of 
at a nation must always be prepared for war. 
Jong as dollar worship is man's religion and 

ideals. Let the govern- 


and let them evolve some scheme 


Let a man who wishes to leave the 
if he has acquired 


untry, and give him reserve pay on condition 
at he join his regiment or battery whenever 
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lied upon. Make army life so attractive that 
It cam be done and 
will have to be done, There are few problems 
at need much solving when men are treated as 
If a man who is in the army today is 
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let them remember that they have some 


let it deluge Congress with 
Keep ou kicking until army and 

e. Deal with men 
to their 





@ straightforward manner, appeal 
army life on trial, and a wage not half that 
a hired girl, but at least double as much. We 





Why not pay decent 
resent conditions the 
are absolutely necessary to the ex- 
tence of this country, but don’t let all of a 
is time be spent learning to live, for it's only the 
en and women who know how to live that are 

use to the state, The way to right a 
rong, abate a nuisance, and to abolish griev- 
neces and abuses is to agitate and agitate, talk 


























* Gladstone's efforts at conciliation and |and discuss, until public opinion 1s aroused. Our 
a any price were construed by the Boers | soldiers are American citizens, and in theory at 
as a sign of weakness and cowardice. A big | least jot 43 good ax any other American citi- 
army was finally sent to crush them, and at a|zen3, from the Presfdent and Bill Bryan down. 
time when they were very weak, without artillery | Thete should be a complaint book on every battle: 
and also with follac. When the army reached | hip and at every military post, and the govern. 
the Boer fron cided there anonie pent sould fp aud a hondred dollars 
Z ¢ troops returned to England. | to n each regiment or battery yearly, 
Riera sed benatifal "Ree, bat a suicidal one for| for the best suggestions for improving “army of | @ 
Britain, Byer after that Incident the Boers had|navy life, Unfortunately humanity is ruled not | E 
nothing but contempt for the Knglish. ‘They | dy live men, b t by dead men. Mankind does not; 
taxed Seem without representation and the big| wish to de riled from the grave, but It is, Sol. 
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McLean, Black & Co., 2 E. Beverly 8t,, 


Sean Ee 3B Beverly” Bhs BONY, Moen, 
Engraved Gold Bracelet 


Wears Like 





There is a demand for bra 












cents for one of these b 
itively must be a new sudscription. 


Dewal. 


each town for special advertising work; $15 a week 
start; experience unnecessary; references required. 
Boston, M 





MIS Round Bracelet with artistic engraving 
and unique Spring Fastening is the most attrac- 
ve pattern we have soen this season. Not too large 
but large enough and as it is perfectly round, it fits 
nd becomes all ages and Wear like Solid Gold, 

lets of enormous size, but this 

is medium large and nearly three inches in 

meter; we consider it @ beautiful pattern, .2>r 

Fateh. rey Sy ogi od wu bus Caled, ot 

‘This bracelet is a Sammer of 1914 

nt one while fashionable, and as we 
you need not hesitate to order. 

Send us only one new 15-monthe 

subscription to Comvorr at 25 

tful Bracelets free. It pos- 

Send 10 cents extra, 

if for your own sub, elther new or re- 
ress COMFORT, Augusta, Maine, 























cents fn all, 
Addi 





Stir him up! Socold if neces- 
sary! Make him change the 
color of his gray mustache, 


BUCKINGHAM'S DYE 


Lt your drageist sanast sxpply you, nd 60 cents to RP, MALL & C0, Xashas, XH, 





